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Y The dogwood blossoms touched by April 
‘ 3 ro Ve sunlight caught the eye of Edward L. Dupuy, of 
Be Black Mountain, N.C., one of the leading pho- 
=< tographers of the Appalachian region. 


The dogwood has inspired many poems 
and legends. For a new "Dogwood Hymn", by 
Esther Russell, see page 23. 
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I enjoy each issue, word by word, and since I read of 
friends I‘ve met in past years, it is all the better. I have en- 
joyed the new picture and write-up of Jethro Amburgey. I have a # 
dulcimer he made for me. § 

Mrs. James C. Suttie 
Qnaha 12, Nebraska 


Your last issue I picked up just to ‘look through’ and 
ended by reading avidly. It seems to me the magazine is really 
growing in scope and breadth while increasing in its usefulness 
to the area...I was glad to see John Putnam’s article. 

Jame Kushner Schisgall 
New York City 


{ appreciate your policy of sending copies of the maga- 
zine to individuals like me who have been careless about renew 
ing it. closed is my check to bring me up to date and make me 
an active member of the Oouncil. I consider your journal a valu- 
able source of information on the needs of the mountain people 
and the means used in meeting these needs. This makes it impor- 
tant in my professional work. In addition, the magazine has many 
articles which are amusing or fascinating on their own merits. 

Henry W. Ryder, M.D. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Re your article, Help Birds to Weather the Winter, the 
bird cake which I made from your recipe of suet and seed attracted 


not a bird. It did, however, attract one huge, ravenous dog, 


which absconded with the whole mess. 
Disgruntled Birdwat cher 


Berea, Kentucky 


{ find your magazine very interesting and note that you 
are doing a great deal for the health of mountain people, with 
scholarships, etc.; but I do not see any reference to the Exten- 
sion Library Service offered hy the state with the help of The 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries. The shortage of librarian helpers 
is as keen as that of nurses or teachers,..We are trying to get 
500 scholarships for library majors. 

Mrs. George H. Gray 
Iouisville, Kentucky 
Ep. NOTE: PaGe 48 CARRIES WORD OF FINANCIAL HELP CURRENTLY AVAIL- 
ABLE TO STUDENTS OF LIBRARY SCIENCE. AN ARTICLE ABOUT THE USE OF 


BOOKMOBILES THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS WILL APPEAR IN A COMING ISSUE. 





Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the newest in textures and the 
most fashionable colors in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms and 
other equipment, join the thousands of happy, satisfied weavers who have made 
Lily headquarters for all their weaving needs. 

A large and complete stock ready for prompt shipment in any quantity. FREE 
price list. Complete set of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be applied 
to your next order of $10 or more. 


Order all your supplies from 


LILY MILLS COMPANY «¢ Dept. HWB, Shelby, N. C. 
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Cultural Changes A former professor at Enory & 


Henry College in Virginia, now 

. Director of Field Work at Drew 

in the University, notes mmy ““~@ : 
in the pattern of Appalachian 

. life, but points out areas in 

Appalachian South which change is yet to come and 
raises the question of who will 

provide future leadership. 





DAVID M. GRAYBEAL 


IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to find in America a region 

which has experienced stronger impetus toward cultural 
change in the past quarter century than the Southern Appalachians. 
This region, in which the cultural patterns of the American fron- 
tier have persisted with almost pristine purity until recent decades, 
has lately felt the impact of modern urban-~industrial American 
culture through many channels, especially those of modern mass 
communications, wartime population movements, and industrial 
development. It is not an exaggeration to say that some 
Southern Appalachian communities have experienced in one 
generation the changes which in other regions of America & 4 
have developed during the one and three-quarters centuries 


since the close of the Revolutionary War. 
Let us examine some of the frontier characteristics of the 


Southern Appalachians of the recent past. It was the land of the 
semi-isolated subsistence farm on which economic life was de- 
pressed and hard. A basic economic rule was 'Make do or do 
without."' The language, song, and stories of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland were a living tradition. Popular religion was primi- 
tivistic and pietistic; the line between a religious and a supersti- 
tious interpretation of the Bible was tenuous. The hard life of the 
frontier fostered violence, recklessness, and a fatalism on the 
part of the highlander. Even today physicians of the region will 
testify to a popular tendency to regard physical abnormalities as 
God-given and predestined, and therefore not to be repaired 
through the techniques which modern medical practice makes pos- 
sible. 

The subsistence farming pattern made the family the basic 
economic as well as the basic social unit. The labor of all the e q 
children was needed and utilized in peak seasons, and the house- 
hold where the mother was not an industrious manager of what the 
family had won from the soil by labor and from the forest by craft 
was doubly poor. The close familism fostered by this economic 
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7 
life held together those who were blood kin in a profound relation- 
ship which laid the basis for a clannishness that sometimes led to 
feuds between families. 

The highlander was thus independent of the outside world and 
as free as man has ever been. He was an ambivalent citizen, at 
once proud of his nation and suspicious of its officials and their regu- 
lations. He was typically unlettered and unread, dependent upon the 
circuit rider and other travelers for his news of the world beyond 
his neighborhood, but he was inclined to make his own interpreta- 
tions and judgments of the meaning of what he heard. 

In recent decades this frontier culture has been subjected to 
many types of influence for change. Economic changes have been 
basic. The section continues to be an agricultural region, but in- 
creasingly it is a rational agriculture under the influence of the 
land-grant colleges and the extension service, the TVA and other 
governmental agencies, feed companies and agricultural coopera- 
tives. The highlander who used to say, ‘‘ I ama farmer,” now 


, says, ‘“‘I farm,” and the difference is deeply significant. 


Scientific farming is just in its infancy in a region whose special 
characteristics of climate, rainfall, and elevation will make in- 
creasing specialization possible. 

Economic change is seen even more dramatically in the de- 
velopment of industry in the region. Beginning with the textile in- 
dustrial development around the turn of the century, the Southern 
Appalachians have seen a steady growth in the number of industrial 
employees every decade. 

It has often been remarked that, in comparison with other 
areas of the country, the Southern Appalachians' industry has been 
low-wage and semi-skilled in character, and that labor unionism 
and enlightened labor relations have been slow to develop. Southern 
industry was inclined to be paternalistic in labor relations, thus 
perpetuating in the new industrialism some of the social patterns of 
the plantation. In any event, the young adults who went down from 
the mountain coves to work in the hosiery mills in Southern Appa- 
lachian towns along the railroads had more cash income in a month 
than their parents had ina year. It felt like a new world to them. 

If economic changes have led the way in cultural change, 
other factors have not been far behind. The region has seen much 
urbanization and suburbanization; main highways through the region 
have become almost continuous line villages, as families have moved 
out along the roads for the improved services (electricity, telephone, 
school bus, etc.) which the highways have made available. Though 
the population of the region as a whole has increased, population in 
the most rural of the counties has decreased. Opportunities of 





Ss 
every kind (educational, employment, medical, consumer, and 


recreational) have increasingly centered in the towns and cities, 
and people have gradually relocated so as to have access to them. 

In addition to these intra-regional population movements, 
World War II affected the region by the radical degree to which it 
displaced families to all corners of America for the war years and 
sent young men to live in other cultures for a period of years. At 
the same time, Oak Ridge and other defense industries brought out- 
siders into the region for the same period. This interchange of 
personnel served as a stimulus in the process of cultural change, 
for persons are carriers of culture. 

It would seem reasonable to suspect that the cultural orienta- 
tion of the Southern Appalachians would be altered radically under 
the impact of all these factors for change. It is obvious that many 
basic cultural items are radically altered, as has been suggested. 


Rut the careful observer of the region cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the degree to which the spirit, the ethos, of the 
region has resisted the change or, perhaps more accurately, 
has incorporated the change into its pre-existing patterns 
and orientations. The Southern Appalachians are still the 
Southern Appalachians. 

There are many evidences of the continuing integrity of the ba 4 
old culture. It was predicted that mass communications media 
would shake the region; it is more significant to note the way in 
which the region has captured the media, so that radio and television 
program content is distinctly highland in its orientation. Newspa- 
pers within the region which have adequate reporting of national, 
not to mention international, affairs are rare. Many observers 
have commented on the degree to which imported TVA personnel 
have settled down and become regionalized and "less radical than 
they were at first.'' In the midst of rising literacy and rationalism, 
traveling evangelists and faith healers seem to be on the increase. 
And Saturday afternoon in the county seat town looks and sounds the 
way it always did, except that the parking areas are filled with pick- 
up trucks instead of horses and wagons. The old culture remains, 
to a significant and fascinating degree. 

What may we expect in the next few decades in the region? 
One is tempted to predict that change in the ethos of the region must 
be even more rapid than it has been in the past. The basic factors 4 
have already altered and will continue to do so; that the region will 
become increasingly aware of dichotomies within itself would seem 
to be a logical development, 

In the economic sphere, automation will increasingly replace 
the semi-skilled worker who has characterized the region. The 
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worker of the future will need to be skilled, accurate and 
specialized. This sort of work requires a stable work situation 
with continual learning on the job. The worker from an agricul- 
tural background, which the region continues to afford, thinks of 
himself as a ''generalist'' who could learn all there is to know about 
any job in a week's time. He does not like to tie himself down to a 


life-time specialty and get the training required for it. The 
part-time farming, part-time industrial work pattern which 
has characterized so much of the region will handicap the 
southern industrial worker as automation comes into its own 
in industry. He will have to choose earlier between a special- 


ized agricultural career and a specialized industrial career. If he 
does not choose and get trained for his work, he will find himself 
unneeded in the economic life of the region. 

The political changes are likely to be as significant as the 
economic changes. The economic-political leadership roles played 
by planters and by industrial leaders of the past, with their accom- 
panying paternalisms, may be sharply altered. There is evidence 
already that the new plant manager tends to stay out of local com- 

e on” affairs and leadership, even to the point of preferring to 
live in an adjoining town to the one in which his plant is located. 
The skilled workers are not likely to depend upon the old paternal- 
istic leadership for continuing political guidance. 

One might hope that the persons with greatest educational 








10 
qualification, the professionals, in the communities will take their 


leadership responsibilities and opportunities seriously. But there 
seems to be a retreat from leadership responsibilities by 
teachers, doctors, ministers, and businessmen on the basis 

that leadership is potentially divisive in the community an 
each wants to serve an undivided clientele. Only the law- 
yers seem able to overcome reservations on this score and to give 


leadership in local and regional political life. 

What is obvious is that in the Southern Appalachians of the 
future someone is going to lead the decisions made by the people of 
the region—the role that is political in the basic meaning of the 
word. As the new culture emerges in the region, it is still an open 
question as to whether we shall see new demagogueries, or whether 
regional leadership shall be undertaken in every community by 
those whose training and vision would enable them to keep democ- 
racy vigorous in this its traditional stronghold. _ ##i### 


The Singing Teacher’s Decision 


JAMES H. SHAFFER 


Uncle Bill Butcher slowly arose, 
Stroked back his whiskers, 

And spit on the floor; 

Scraped with his brogan 

The rough board floor; 

Cleared up his throat, 

Then looked at the crowd. 


"As fur as I see 

There haint no harm; 

No p'tic'lar harm, that is," sez 'e, 
"In havin' a organ 

To he'p with th' hymns, 





They haint no harm in th' organ itself; & 
But it shore does spile good singin'." 


West Virginia James H. Shaffer is a 
retired postal clerk and former teacher of vocational agriculture who now makes 
his home in Pittsburgh, Pa. He is a long-time member of the Council. 
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A CREED 
fr Leaders in the Appalachian South 


L BECIEVE ia wnostnin life, that it can be vich, full, and 
Pr 


respect ~~ 

mM mountain youth , their longing ob opportunities, 
amd in ede BIS Fiat ca 
hearts ~ ~ 

in mountain people, in their — to solve their own 


problems and im their power to dey lives ——— 
the opp 


in my work asa ortumty afforded 
me to be yr Aa to eg 


For all men need s elf - respect, friendship, reco 
opportunity ~~ and therefore ony work Is *s at en 
times to be friendly, honest, sincere, and humble. 


J shall with iat purpose work with mountain 
men, women, and children better living b 
aly hy tam mie ar fil fill 2 rat 
their ily more satisfyin. ig - 

And because J beliewe in all these things, and shall 
try with steadfast work aud faith apie! hee 
belief, J know that, with the mien 
perhaps A me, will also i gmc we can together 


make this ws a better place for future generations. 


This creed, with the substitution of “mountain” for “ village,” 
comes from Allahabad, India, where it was set forth 
for “Village Level Workers” in 1952. 












YOUR CONFERENCE HOME IN 
THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Mountain View Hotel 


GATLINBURG. TENN. 


Gatlinburg’s FIRST-- 
@ « 
and STILL Favorite 


MODERN RESORT HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





DO WE HAVE THE THREE G’s? 


Report of the 47th Annual Conference 


MARDI DRAKE 


REALISM characterized the 47th annual conference of the 

Council of the Southern Mountains, held at Gatlinburg, Tenn. , 
from February 4-7. One of the principal speakers, Dr. James L. 
Patton, Director of the Division of Vocational Education of the 
Kentucky Department of Education, summarized the three essentials 
of successful community development as 
grit, grace, and greenbacks—and the 
Council at this conference took a long look 
at itself to assess its stock of the 3 G's. 

The trend toward realism appeared on 

the very first day, when the keynote speak- 
er, Ex-Representative Brooks Hayes of 
Arkansas, while expressing his fondness 
for the West Virginia state motto-- 
"Mountaineers are always free men"— 
warned that too much individualism can be 
harmful, and that we must avoid claiming 
too much for the culture of the mountains. 

Brooks Haves, Kevnoter ‘If we claim that mountain people are free 
from every evil, we are being inaccurate,'' he said. "We need to be 
objective. There is a great potential goodness. ..and an actual good 
ness in the traditions and sense of spiritual values, where these are 
adhered to....Our greatest resource in the mountain region is the 
human resource." 

There is much to encourage us in the progress being made by 
our people, according to Mr. Hayes. But there is also much to 
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CHAIRMAN GIFFIN AND INTEREST GROUP IN OUT+-MIGRATION PONDER QUESTION FROM THE FLOOR. 





give us anxiety. "We must make sure that our dedication is com- 
mensurate with the calling of the times." 

"It is a time of inter-relatedness, both on the national and the 
international scene. What is done by the white peoples of the earth 
in the next few years will have enormous impact on the next gener- 
ations. ..We must build bridges of understanding. Moderation is 
the spirit in which we must approach our brothers. Extremism will 
destroy us." 

Two years ago, in summarizing the conference, the Rev. € a 
Dale Medearis wrote a delightful account of "Little Benny" and the 
many facets of his personality, as revealed in his variety of inter- 
ests and activities. With the 1959 conference, one had the feeling 
that ''Little Benny" has now come of age. There seemed to be a 
greater maturity, a more sober sense of the problems to be faced 
plus a readiness to take what steps are needed, in new arenas of 
action, including 
public affairs. 
On Thursday 

Dr. Patton warned 
of the dangers of 
paralysis (being 
caught in the web of 
tradition) and sleep- 
ing sickness (the loss 
of identity in the big- 
ness of things.) He 
urged the "breaking 
down of the class- 
room walls to make 
education pertinent to 
the life of the people." 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: J. T. JONES, ROBERT MCCLURE, HENRY S. RANDOLPH, MRS. HERTA GOLA, 

(DELTA TAU DELTA SORORITY), MRS. PAULINE HORD, DR,.ARTHUR RAPER, SAMUEL VANDERMEER, 

While noting hopeful developments recently, Dr. Patton neverthe- 

less challenged, ''We have retreated from our responsibilities to 

teach those who resist learning, who are satisfied with things as 

they are. Anyone can teach the teachable. "' 

"There is enough agency know-how to make 

the whole mountain region blossom—if we can 

learn to work together. What we must do is 

to give people a vision of what can be accom- 

plished. People must invest in themselves 

before we can get industry to invest." 

Dr. Arthur F. Raper, Orientation Of- 

ficer in the International Cooperation Adminis- 

tration, Washington, D.C., shared insights 

gained from his work with ICA in Pakistan, 

India, the Philippines, and other countries. 

"We must find some approach to the illiter- DR. ARTHUR F. RAPER 

ate, the hungry, the non-participating peoples of the world which 

makes somebody out of them if they are to cast their lot with the 
democracies. People must come to 
believe that their children can live 
better than they have done, can look 
forward to a better future. The im- 
portant thing in all community devel- 
opment work is that the people begin 
to feel differently about themselves, 
and their country and government." 


(LEFT) PRESIDENT RANDOLPH RECEIVES 
SIGMA PH! GAMMA SORORITY DONATION. 














SUZANNE CAMP, COUNCIL RECREATOR, SPEAKS TO THE INTEREST GROUP IN RECREATION. 

Dr. Raper defined the expert adviser as one who will raise the 
questions that need to be raised, but will say as little as possible 
when the ideas begin to "perk" in the group, and who will take great 
pride when the other fellow comes up with the ideas as his own, at 
last. "An idea must come to life where it counts, in the other man." 

Much the same approach was underscored in the address by 
Dr. Lewis Smythe, of the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. , who) 
also spoke from experience in the Philippines in community develop 
ment. He described the latter as an educational process for all 
concerned, and said that leaders must learn to do a lot of listening. 

It takes grace to lead in 
this way. Do we have it? 

In recognition of our need, 

the conference opened each 
morning with a period of wor- 
ship led by outstanding minis- 
ters and laymen. 

The grit with which some 
rural development clubs have 
met and conquered problems 
in the Western North Carolina 
area was described by Mr. 
Morris McGough, Vice Presi- 
LITERACY AND SIMPLIFIED WRITING INTEREST GROUP dent of the Asheville Agricul ) | 
tural Development Council. He, too, emphasized that local people 
must work out their own solutions together. 

The importance of all three G's was evident in the discussions 
of the smaller group meetings of conferees with common concerns. 
Interest groups in Literacy, Libraries and Bookmobiles, Folklore, 
Crafts, Out-migration, and Gerontology met twice on Thursday, and 
groups discussing Economic Development, Religion, Education, Rec- 
reation, and Health attacked common problems on Friday. 
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Youth delegates to the conference met sometimes with the area 


interest groups and sometimes in their own group. The first after- 
noon was given over to a Youth Conference, with an address by the 
Rev. "Scotty" Cowan—a G-getter if ever there was one--followed by 
discussion of opportunities for service by young people. 

Not all conferencing was done sitting down! In response to re- 
quests, the Recreation Committee held a workshop at which games 
and techniques of leadership were taught. The Crafts Group made 
visits to the studios of leading craftsmen in the area, And the whole 
group enjoyed folk games and tales at two evening parties. 

Music was woven into the very fabric of the conference. The Rev. 
J. T. Jones lifted all hearts with his leading of 


spirituals at morning worship each day, and one 
night at the fireside led a smaller group ina 


rich experience of choral singing. 


Dr. Clara Chassell Cooper presented to 
one group the recording of the Berea College 
Centennial Oratorio, "Children of God." 

Twice at dinner Billy Edd Wheeler enter- 
tained the conference with his artfully easy 





singing of old ballads and some new songs of BILLY EoD WHEELER 


his own. 





MR. NEWMAN AND VOLUNTEER PUPILS. 


And a newcomer to the con- 
ference, Harold Newman of 
New York City, won several 
converts to the recorder, with 
his interesting presentation of 
the instrument and his demon- 
stration that four people to 
whom it is totally new can 
learn in ten minutes to make 
music—well, almost—together. 
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On Saturday, "Little Benny" 


took mirror in hand to look at 
himself. Dr. Raymond Drukker, 
Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Berea College, chronicled 
the growth of the Council—"well- 
born, the result of planned parent- 
hood" —up to its present adulthood, 
with an intelligent head to look at 
problems squarely, a heart full of 
concern, and hands stretched out -. 
to help. 

Dr. Donald Fessler, Extension Sociologist of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, agreed that "the Council as a child had a beautiful 
personality, with lots of confidence. But a person is mature only 
when all his potentialities—physical, mental, and spiritual—are used." 

Outgoing Vice President, John Bischoff, 
Director of the Red Bird Missions in Kentucky, 
gave an eloquent testimony to what the Council 
had meant to him personally. 


But what is wrong with the Council? = | a 





AND MRS. RAYMOND B. DRUKKER AND MR. 
MRS. STUART FABER REPRESENTED THE 
APPALACHIAN FUND, 


Jones, Associate Executive Secretary, suggest 
that members do not "evangelize" for the Counci 
but expect an office and small staff to cover the 
region. He urged that each person preseat get a 
new member or a new contribution each year. 
"We are not really a regional movement—just a 
wiggle, actually,"" he quipped. "But with every 
REV. JOHN BISCHOFF member functioning actively, the Council might 
have a tremendous influence in the region. Our goal is dignity for 
the mountain people." 

At the final business meeting 
Saturday the Council's new officers 
were presented. Dr. Henry S. 
Randolph, Secretary of Town & 
Country Church Work for the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., out- 
going President, was unable to say 
much in behalf of next year's Presi- 
dent, Henry S. Randolph. But he 
was enthusiastic over the Council's 
choice of Dr. D. M. Aldridge, 

DR. HENRY S. RANDOLPH, RE-ELECTED 
President of Clear Creek Baptist prensenetts.on) tas Comet. 








- 





- 
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NoT ALL MEETINGS WERE SOLEMN. HERE OUTGOING YOUTH PRESIDENT EARL BEGLEY PRE- 
SENTS DR RANDOLPH WITH A “* KISSING BONE” (ASK ANY DELEGATE WHY) WHILE MILTON 
OGLE, LOYAL JONES, MRS. MARY PALMER, AND MRS. ELIZABETH JURNEY LOOK ON. 


School, Kentucky, as Vice President; Miss Florene Brooks of the 
Berea Foundation School, and Mr, Vinson Watts of the Berea College 
staff as Secretary and Treasurer, respectively. 

The new members of the Board of Directors of the Council are 
Dr. Arthur Bannerman, President of Warren Wilson College; Dr. 
J. A. Jasperson, President of Nashville Agricultural and Normal 
Institute; Miss Mary Earnest Shelton, Supervisor of Art in Logan 
County schools, West Virginia; Dr. Donald Fessler, Extension 
Sociologist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and Mr. Burton Rogers, 
Director of Pine Mountain Community Center in Kentucky. 

The youth officers for 1959-60 are Mr. Jerry Deaton, Warren 
Wilson College, President; Mr. James Blair, Berea College, Vice 
President; and Miss Ruth Napier, Berea College School of Nursing, 
Secretary. 

The Council sent greetings to Executive Secretary P. F. Ayer 
and Mrs. Ayer, away on sabbatical leave for 1958-59, 


What action came out of the conference, after all the talk? 

Most important was the adoption of a resolution to be sent to the 
governors of the eight states which contain the Southern Appalachians 
calling for the establishment of an inter-state commission to study 
the problems unique to the mountain section and to recommend 
solutions on an area-wide basis. 

Approval was given the Education Committee's three recom- 
mendations: that the Council set up a team of advisers who would be 
available on request to communities wanting impartial advice on 
educational matters; that the study of student drop-outs from school 








INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS, 
LIKE THIS ONE ON THE 
PORCH OF THE MOUNTAIN 
View HOTEL, WERE SAND- 
WICHED IN BETWEEN THE 
LARGE GROUP MEETINGS. 





be continued to 1961; and that information on scholarships and fel- 
lowships open to college and high school students be distributed 
throughout the region to students and their advisers within the next 
two months, 

The Recreation Committee reported definite plans for the pro- 
duction of the "Songs of All Times" record, for which over 100 or- 
ders are already assured. 

At the request of the Committee on Publications and Literacy, 
an appropriation was made for a second Workshop in Clear Writing 
for Easy Reading, to be held this August. Approval was also given 
to the establishment of a Writers' Guild to maintain high standards 


of production among writers preparing material for adults of low s 


reading level. 
The Health Committee announced a plan for offering up to ten 


scholarships to young people interested in medical auxiliary careers. 


It will continue to support the clinic at Pruden Valley, Tenn, and 
the research in southwestern Virginia into attitudes of mountain 
people toward innoculations. 

The Finance Committee presented a budget of $62, n-eume 
$4, 000 over that of last year. Of this amount, $24,000 will need to 
be raised beyond presently anticipated income, and constitutes a 


challenge to all members to help secure new support for the Council. 


Incoming Vice President Aldridge 
challenged the final meeting: Do we 
have enough faith in what we are doing 
and the people we are serving? We 
must work out together our own so- 
lutions, our own salvation." 

Do we have, or can we find, 
enough grit, grace, and greenbacks 
for the job? 

"The proof of the value of the con- 
ference," new Youth President Jerry Gn. Seunee Paasuce 
Deaton pointed out, "will be in the 
changes that come into Appalachian communities in the year ahead." 
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A woman of many talents is Mrs. Arthur Russell, of the Red 
Bird Mission (Evangelical United Brethren Church) in Kentucky. 
She composed both the melody and words to the Dogwood Hymn, > 
as well as illustrating the page for us. The arrangement of the 
music is by Ray Bjork, also of Red Bird. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 
By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 


niture Factory, you will be saving 
. +. and serving a worthy cause. 





Standard 
Pulpit Chair 


OUR CHURCH FURNITURE is 
made from strong, native red 
= oak, built with loving care 

MURCH FURNITURE by our students, and designed 
Owned and Operated by the for long wear. 





CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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& B) on Tne Bride He says His Church will be, 
a 


JHE DOewoop yy, 
{ hold the blossom in my hand, ' po 
The Cross, It seews to me, ASS35 


Four hearts together formed are they, 
Tne petals of the dogweed tree, 


Upon the hearts ate spilled the blood, Ch 
Intense and 0 red~' brown, 


“Tne nail prints of our lord." +h $a 
Penta i apes . a? 
And in the center is the crown 
Upon His sacred brow, 
‘Twas harsh and cruelly ressed down, 
1 bow and plainly see it now. 


ie) lovely pride of mountain side, 

Se still and hanging lew, 

Your perfect Whiteness 5 peas To me 
Of these Who humbly tove ‘Him so. 


The garments W provides. 
Adorned and ready when He Comes 
The heart that in His love abides. 


oO Dog weed of the mountain side, 
In silevit purity 


Tel! all Who see you standing there 
OF Christ Who diea on Calvavy, €R 
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ee TVA Serves The Associate Executive 


Secretary of the Council of 
the Southern Mountains pays & 


Us Well...” tribute to TVA— a Good 


Citizen of the Appalachian 
region for the past quarter 
century. 





LOYAL JONES 





THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY has passed 

its twenty-fifth year. Feelings toward this vast experi- 

ment in the development and rehabilitation of a region have ranged 

from bitter criticism to great pride, since this people-owned cor- 

poration was established by Congress in 1933. Yet with all the con- 

troversy over the project, many people have little knowledge of the 

varied tasks TVA has undertaken, and do not realize the full extent 

of the TVA region. | 
| 





In the harnessing of the river, thirty-one dams have been built, 
which store and regulate the flow of water so efficiently that even the 
greatest flood in ninety years did little damage. Some $184, 000,0 
has been spent on this system of dams; yet an estimated 3119, 500, ( 
in flood damage was averted in Chattanooga alone in 1957. Regula- 
tion of the system has influenced the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to the extent that as much as four feet can be cut from the 
crest of a Mississippi River flood. 

Since 1913, commercial shipping on the Tennessee River water- 
way has increased from 940,000 tons to over 12 million tons, thanks 
to maintenance of a navigation channel throughout the year. Thus the 
Appalachian region is linked with the great inland waterway system 





TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 
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which connects twenty states. 
The generating and selling of electricity, one of the primary 
purposes of TVA, has brought an impressive change to the region. 
Between 1933 and 1950, the number of farm homes with electricity 
increased from one in twenty-eight to four out of five. Since World 
War II over $2 billion worth of electrical appliances were shipped in. 
There are ninety-nine city power systems and fifty-one cooperatively 
owned systems which distribute TVA power. Even with high civil- 
ian consumption, over half of the TVA-produced power is bought by 
the U.S. Government, most of it for atomic defense plants. To 
meet the demand for power, seven steam generating plants have been 
built. This power is sold at the lowest possible rates, and yet the 
power-producing program of TVA is self-supporting. In fact, TVA 
is years ahead on its schedule of repayment of the original invest- 
ment. 

The Muscle Shoals, Alabama, plant, which produces chemicals 
for munitions in time of war, experiments with and develops ferti- 
lizers as well. Demonstration plots using TVA fertilizers, estab- 
lished with agricultural colleges, have brought valuable findings to 
farmers and fertilizer manufacturers. 

In addition to these more spectacular activities, TVA has 
obliterated malaria in areas where the disease once afflicted more 
than a third of the population; distributed more than 425 million trees 
for reforestration; provided flood data to communities; played host 
to almost nine thousand foreign visitors who came to study the 
Tennessee Valley in an attempt to solve the problems in their own 
countries; and, incidentally, created a recreational playground 
which has attracted millions of tourists from all over the country. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority serves us well. In a quarter 
of a century a backward region has changed into a productive one. 
The people are more prosperous and the land is more beautiful. The 
Valley has become an asset to the nation. ####it 








Forests Are Valuable 


ORESTS cover half of the Tennessee Valley’s 
land area. 4Phey havea ked influence on 
me economy of the: region." 

+ | decades ago the } rgest single drain on 
ithe wood resources of the region was for fuel. 
“It was greater than the production of lumber or 
' te pulpwood. T wood for fuel. is inconsequential 
_y-and its use in “mantfacturing is. shifting toward 
“higher value products.* As ‘a ‘result, good forest 
“management is becoming mage profitable and 
more-attractive to landowners. The states have 

made tremendous strides in forest protection. 

TVA has grown more than 425 million tree 
seedlings for reforestation and most of these have 
been used in the Valley. Reforestation is speed- 
ing up as a result of increased activity on the 
part of Valley. states in providing seedlings. Sub- 
stantial progress is being made in the long term 
task of building up the forests of the Valley and 
advancing the cause of watershed protection. 

TVA has devoted time and energy to the prob- 
lem of encouraging private owners to place the 
Valley’s forests on a sustained yield basis, under 
scientific management, because their woodlands 
can be an important factor in producing a better 
living and a stronger economy. 

The products of wood-using industries are 
valued at almost $450 million a year, and with full 
development of the region’s forests, should exceed 
a billion dollars a year. 
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A Novel about the T.V.A. 


Dunhar’s Cove, by Borden Deal, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1957, 433 roe) q 


$4. 50. Reviewed by Fowena Brewer. 


THE POWERFUL TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY has 
made many changes in the lives of thousands of people. This 
story tells of one man's struggle to keep Dunbar's Cove—the "home- 
place''— unchanged. The character of Matthew Dunbar is drawn with 
sympathetic understanding, and one can well understand his love of 
his land and his opposition to this movement which took one son away 
from the farm to work in Knoxville, and cost the life of another son. 
Even the daughter is drawn from him by the very man whose job it 
is to convince her father that he must leave Dunbar's Cove. The 
suspense is well maintained, and at times it seems that Matthew 
will win out, but in the end he comes to an understanding of the 
necessity for change. 
Borden Deal has done the people of the Tennessee Valley 
a great favor in this book, for many readers outside the area who 
may have had only contempt for, or at best a misunderstanding of, 
the TVA will have their eyes opened to its great ania 
The author received a Guggenheim Fellowship in creative 
writing in 1957. Dunbar's Cove is included in the USDA list of 
recommended books about rural life. ###### 




















WE INVITE YOUR ATTENTION to a new service of the 

Southern Education Reporting Service: the complete, microfilmed 
record of developments in segregation-desegregation since 1954. 
FACTS ON FILM brings together objective journalism and scholarly 
research, and should be of great interest to citizens who are seek- 
ing authentic information on a vital regional and national question. 
Detailed information about this film may be secured by writing to 
the Southern Education Reporting Service, P.O. Box 6156, Acklen 
Station, Nashville, Tennessee. ####### 
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STARVATION UNLIMITED * 


HOW DO YOU TELL IN ONE PARAGRAPH the story of three- 
quarters of a million hungry people? Victims of economic forces 
largely beyond their control, hundreds of thousands of people in the 

® t Appalachian South are on a near-starvation diet. Over 3000 children 
in one county alone are out of school because they have no shoes, 

In the following pages, two newspaper men teil the story of what 
is it is like in the coal country today. 
e- 
‘ith 
of 
yay 






Gy BAM eM Ghe Conrier-Zournal 5 2-7 


“‘Wouldn’t It Be Easier for Both of Us If You Helped Me 
Fix These Steps Once?” 
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EDITORIAL 
NOTEBOOK 


Reprinted from 
The Louisville Courier-Journal 


lisville, Kentucky 


Trouble, Human Misery 


Hang Over Coal Camps 
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By John Ed Pearce 


TNTIL A YEAR AGO, the Rev. Willard E. Smith 
U spent his evenings visiting the sick or ‘prepar- 
ing Sunday's sermon for his Baptist church at 
Ages, a small mining town near Harlan. But these 
days Mr. Smith has little time for meditation, and 
his evenings, like his days, are spent in good works 
of a different sort. Seldom does he finish his eve- 
ning meal before there is a knock on the door, and 
then Mr. Smith sighs, knowing the nature of the 
call, and feels again the helplessness that he has 
come to know so well. 

The door opens on a spare figure in overalls and 
worn, shapeless jacket, hunched against the cold 
of the rain-whipped evening. 

“Evening, Tom,” says Mr. Smith. 

“Howdy, preacher,” the man replies, his voice 
the soft twang of the mountains. “I was wonderin’ 
if you... if you had anything ...” 

He hesitates, not wanting to put into words his 
plea for food, and Mr. Smith, knowing this, iater- 
rupts. 

“I’m sorry, Tom. We just havent received any- 
thing. There’s some volunteer firemen from Louis- 
ville coming with some things next week, but right 
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now... Your commodities gone?” 
We sot some flour,” says Tom (he pronounces 
it ‘flar.’) “And some of that dried milk.” 


Five Dollars, Five Children 


Once a month Tom lines up and draws his 
ration of surplus commodities from the County Wel- 
fare Department—some flour, corn meal, rice and 
dried milk, and occasionally some butter and cheese. 
According to federal calculations, these are worth 
about $5.20 a month. Tom has five children at 
home 


“The young uns,” he says, “they ... I was 


hopin’.” 

Beyond him, a car splashes down the worn road 
to Harlan, a momentary invasion of light and sound 
in the quiet, dark coal camp, and when it is gone 
there is only the sound of the cold wind and the 
dim bulk of mountains looming black against the 
wet sky. 

Five years ago the coal towns around Harlan 
throbbed at night with noise and light. There were 
13,000 men working in Harlan mines then, each 
bringing home irom $22 to $27 a day, and there was 
money for new cars and good food and things for 
the house. The kids had new jackets and blue jeans 
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and there was money for black skirts and bobby 
socks and for picture shows and the juke boxes. 

But now the camps are in trouble. Since 1954 
mine employment has slowly dropped (though it 
bounced )..ck some in 1958) to about 5,500. Some 
of the big outfits, like Peabody, have shut down and 
moved away, and along the hollows around Evarts 
the camps—Verda and Shields, Benito and Kenvir— 
are idle. 

To make matters worse, there is unemployment 
nationally, and where five years ago laid-off miners 
could go north to look for work, today laid-off fac- 
tory workers are coming home to Harlan from 
Detroit and Hamilton and Gary and Cleveland, to 
draw their unemployed pay for 26 weeks and then 
join the long lines of job-seekers. No one seems 
sure how many unemployed men there are in Har- 
lan just now. The unemployment office says 2,700. 
State Representative Nick Johnson says 6,781, and 
his estimate seems more likely correct.. 

For Tom and his hungry children and the thou- 
sands of others like them are victims of deep 
changes in our national technology. Private homes 
have switched from coal to gas for heating. Rail- 
roads have gone to diesel. European countries are 
mining their own coal, and only the continued 
expansion of the electric-power industry keeps the 
coal industry in its presently static condition. 


Competition for the tightening markets is 
keen. Only efficient producers, who can afford 
costly machinery, can survive. And Harlan oper- 
alors, having no access to water transportation, are 
caught between high,shipping rates and rising costs 
of production forced on them by John L. Lewis's 
increasing contract demands. It is this squeeze that 
has forced them to consider non-union operation, 
and today the threat of a prolonged strike in the 
Harlan field hangs grimly over the coal camps, 
adding to the despair of men like Mr. Smith and 
the hungry members of his congregation. 

For these men know that their troubles lie 
deeper than the greed or hostility of operators or 
union officials. Efficient production demands 
mechanization of the mines. Higher union wages, 
in the years following World War II, forced even 
small operators to replace men with machines, and 
today a man using modern coal-mining equipment 
can produce as much coal as ten men did before 
the war, It will take a tremendous expansion of 
the coal industry to re-employ the nine men thus 
replaced by machines. 

In the meantime, men like the Rev. Willard 
Smith struggle to solve a problem to which there is 
no local solution. Since December 4, as head of the 
United Church Relief, Mr. Smith has distributed 
120 tons of food and clothing, and whatever cash 


has been contributed by fellow Kentuckians. But 
now he finds his supplies exhausted, just at a 
time when a new demand threatens. 

“Comé in, Tom,” he says wearily, and the man 
Steps reluctantly in from the wet porch. “I think 
1 can find you a can or two of something.” 

He goes through the kitchen and returns with 
some cans of beans and a single can of tomatoes. 

“It’s about all we have left of the donations,” 
he says. “I’m sorry” 

Tom accepts them gratefully. Mr. Smith is a 
man of the Lord, but Tom knows that he is lying, 
and that the cans of food came from Mr. Smith's 
own pantry. He knows, too, that Mr. Smith cannot 
afford to give them, for the church can no longer 
afford to employ a full-time preacher, with so 
many of its congregation out of work, and Mr. 
Smith-now runs a garage to make a living, though 
he spends most of his time “out begging,” as he 
puts it, for food for his hungry people. But then 
Tom has five children at home, and they are, as 
he says, awful hungry. They’ve had nothing but 
flour biscuits and dried milk for three days. 


Suffering Here at Home 


Mr. Smith sags into a chair and wipes his rim- 
less glasses. He is a heavy-set, middle-aging man 
with thinning blonde hair. The trials of his fellow 
men have hit him with the shock that people feel 
who come into social work late in life, unprepared 
for its desperate realities and unable to view suf- 
fering objectively. 

“I tell you, they come up to me and they say, 
‘Preacher, we gotta have something down our 
house to eat,’ and you see those children’s hungry 
faces, and the women with tears running down 
their faces, all tired and beaten and hating to have 
to ask for things, and 1 tell you, I don’t sleep 
nights. My wife, she keeps my records and helps 
me out, and last night she just sat down at the 
table and cried .. -” 

There may be reasons why, in this land of farm 
surpluses, the people in the coal camps must starve. 
Secretary Benson may have sound fiscal reason for 
insisting that the surplus commodity program be 
used not as a relief measure but as a means of 
balancing our warehouse surplus. But the reasons 
are not convincing in Harlan County. 

“I just can’t believe that Kentuckians will let 
other Kentuckians starve to death,” says’Mr. Smith. 
“| know that our economy here in the coalfields 
can’t be righted with food and clothes. We need a 
lot of things. But right now we need help for 
hungry, cold people.” 


How You Can Help... 
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Since our first request for vitamins last fall, more than 60,000 capsule units 
have been contributed to the Council, and have been distributed to the needy areas 
of the Appalachian South. The need for these vitamins is desperate. As a supplement 
to surplus commodities, they often mean the difference between health and sickness 

in undernourished children. 
If you have access to sample vitamins, send them to the Council immediately. 
.) If you know a manufacturer who is willing to contribute bulk amounts, encourage 
him to skip them directly to the Council. Whether the quantity is small or large, 
the vitamins are needed immediately, and you can be assured that they will be 
used among those who need them most. 
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FOR 300,000 WEST VIE 


By Harry Ernst 


So you can’t afford butter 
and envy the 300,000 West Vir- 
ginians who receive a free sup- 
ply each month. 

Pause and reflect on the 
drab, inadequate meals which 
they can prepare — day after 
day after day — with the sur- 
plus food commodities they get 
from Uncle Sam. 

A typical family of four, with 
possibly an income up to $130 
a month to cover all other liv- 
ing expenses, will receive these 
surplus commodities: 


Twenty pounds of flour, 10 
pounds of corn meai, nine 
pounds of powdered milk, two 
pounds of rice, four pounds of 
butter (thanks to the U. S. gov- 
ernment’s subsidy of dairy 
products) and, until this month, 
10 pounds of cheese. 


Obviously man can’t live by 
surplus commodities alone. 


7 * ” 

THEY DON’T provide what 
nutritional experts consider an 
adequate diet. Without cheese, 
the 300,000 West Virginians 
drawing surplus commodities 
get: 

Only 26 per cent of the cal- 
ories they need each month, 36 
per cent of the protiens and 46 
per cent of the calcium. These 
figures were provided by the 
State Health Department's Bu~ 
reau of Nutrition. 

“It’s fairly obvious that this 
isn’t an adequate diet,” said 
Mrs. Marian B. Cornell, direc- 
tor of the bureau. “They also 
would need other foodstuffs to 
fully utilize these commodi- 
ties.” 


The Bureau of Nutrition has 
sponsored cooking demonstra- 
tions and adapted recipes to 
help recipients get the most 
from their surplus commodi- 
tles. 


MRS. CORNELL said it 
would take about $12 a week at 
present prices to buy the ad- 
ditional foodstuffs — including 
other cereals, fats, vegetables, 
juices, potatoes and fruit — to 


FAMILY OF FOUR GETS THESE 
They Alone Provide Less Than Hal, 


give a family of five an ade- 
quate diet. 

The Bureau also recommends 
what essential items to buy at 
the lowest cost. 


“Surplus commodities are 
purchased by the federal gov- 
ernment to aid agriculture,” 
explained William Waggy, su- 
pervisor of commodity distri- 





bution for the State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance. 

“They weren't oe to 
provide a balanced diet™:0w- 
ever, they are a tremendous 
help for needy families.’ 

a * > 
MRS. CORNELL and social 


workers heartily agree. 
How many West Virginians 
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Reprinted from 
The Sunday Gazette-Mail, 
Charleston, West Virginia 


VIR GINIANS: 





}vpStarvation Diet? 
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Depart- are dependent on surplus com- 
ance. § modities alone to stay alive? 
@ to é.: are available, but 
ewe PF y only a small per- 
eentage of the 300,000 individ- 
and families now re- 
ceiving them. 






‘mendous 
ps uals 


Ss. 
nd social “Most of them do have some 


e. income, largely unemployment 
‘irginians compensation,” Waggy said. 
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{PLUS COMMODITIES EACH MONTH 
lalf of Their Nutritional Needs 


Artwork by Mike Griffith 











State unemployment compen- 
sation benefits have been 
averaging about $22 to $24 a 
week. If they spent the rec- 
ommended $12 a week for 
additional foodstuffs, this would 
leave $10 to $12 to meet all 
other living expenses. 


a h © 
“I WOULD SAY that only a 










small percentage of the re 
cipients are dependent wholly 
on surplus commodities,” said 
Mrs. Nellie White, a case work- 
er for the Salvation Army, 
which helps determine their 
eligibility. 

But she questioned whether 
their limited incomes would 
permit them to buy enough 
additional foodstuffs to provide 
a sufficient diet. 


For example, a family of 
two adults and one or more 
children can qualify for sur- 
plus commodities only if their 
income doesn’t exceed $130 a 
month. 


Take out rent, utilities, cloth- 
ing and other expenses and 
hardly any money would be 
left to buy food — even if the 
family had a monthly income 
of $130. 

* * s 

OTHER INCOME limitations 
placed on recipients include $50 
a month for a single person, 
$85 a month for a man and his 
wife and $95 for a father or 
mother and one child. 

Many of the recipients of 
surplus commodities, of course, 
have incomes below these 
eligibility limits. 

They would include elderly 
persons living on small pen- 
sions, the unemployed who've 
exhausted their unemployment 
compensation benefits and those 
with tiny DPA welfare grants. 


In recent months, at least 
26,000 West Virginia workers 
have exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation bene- 
fits — which means they now 
have no income except, pos- 
sibly, what they pick up from 
occasional odd jobs. 

> * 7 

“VERY FEW of those who re- 
ceive surplus commodities 
aren’t eligible for t h e m,” 
Waggy said. “And we’re con- 
stantly checking to eliminate 
the few people who become 
ineligible after they find jobs.” 





BILLY EDD 
WHEELER 





What it was was never much, I know. 

A camp, the hills— only the gentle snow 
Could flatter what every other day 

Saw fading bare and oily grey. 

But it was home. 

It was a place to go. 


The noise was closer than the air it rode 
From coal car and tipple— it was sewed 


In the ear, as if it were a fly © % 
Pushing against the glass and wanting by. 


It ached inside 
The ear. It’s aching still. 
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It is not that I mourn my youth that’s past, 
Or grow weary at how the years get tossed 
One on one in this fumed memory of mine. 

Sad would be the word. I say, ‘“‘Be kind 

To one who cannot prove 

He was a boy 


By pointing to a tree, a house or creek, 
And saying from behind a rutted cheek, 

‘It was this world I was bor into. 

My father carried off this hill on his shoe 


Into the house. 
My mother swept it out.’ ” @ & 


Now the town itself is swept away. 

The grey and crumbling houses are the whey 

Of three hundred lives, as near as many broods, 
Who had to bide the mountain and its moods. 
The mountain stands 

Silent now, biding other mountains. 
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Is your county, like Scott, willing to invest in its future? 


Dead Money or Live Scholarships? 


ARE THERE UNTAPPED RESOURCES in our mountain com- 

munities that could be used to help young people to continue 
their education? Judging from what has happened in Scott County, 
Tennessee, during the past year, the answer is emphatically yes. 

Scott is one of the Cumberland Plateau counties, and most of 
its people make their living farming, timbering, or mining. In the 
past, many of the high school graduates were not able to consider 
going to college because of a lack of funds. 

All this began to change two years ago when Miss Patricia 
Roy of Oneida, a small town in Scott County, received a scholarship 
to attend nursing school, through the Health Committee of the Council. 
(See a report from Miss Roy in Mountain Life and Work, No.4 1958) 
Money for this scholarship was provided by gifts from the Sigma Phi 
Gamma Sorority and the Appalachian Fund, 

When it became known in her own community that the differ- 
ence between Miss Roy's getting more training or her remaining at 
home was only a $500 scholarship, there was considerable interest 
in whether other students might also need such a "boost." 

First group to take action was the Oneida Kiwanis Club, 
which set up a loan program to which any high school student student 
graduating in the county would be eligible to apply. A local banker 
promised to back up the program by lending funds to any student ap- 
proved by the Kiwanis Committee. 

The Board of Directors of the Scott County Hospital became 
interested in helping local young people prepare for a career in the 
healing arts. They had been impressed with the possibilities shown 
by Miss Roy when she worked part-time in the hospital before begin- 
ning her nurse's training in Chattanooga, and they wanted to see 
that other worthy students had the same chance to continue in school. 
A loan program has been set up, open to any resident of the county 
who graduated from a local high school and desires to attend an ac- 
credited school of medicine or nursing. Loans are made on a year- 
ly basis, and may continue so long as grades are acceptable. 

In both the Kiwanis Club and the Hospital, money was already 
available in reserve funds, so that the program could begin immedi- 
ately, and already several young people are being helped. 

WHAT ABOUT YOUR COMMUNITY? Idle dollars lying in 
unused accounts of local organizations could make it possible for 
some worthy youngster to train himself for future service in the area, 
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A young mother living in Grassy Cove, near Crossville, Tennessee, on the 
Qumberland Pleateai sent us this thought-provoking sketch.... 





Many te The dlille @ 


HELEN DERRICK 





PAUL HOLDEN guided the jeep skillfully between the holes 

in the road, and mused about Miss Loretta Johnson. As 
County Superintendent of Jefferson County's school system, he had 
received her application last June for a teaching position. Her 
qualifications were excellent. He couldn't help wondering, then 
as now, why a woman with four years of college and two of post- 
graduate work would choose an under-developed county, deep in 
the Southern Appalachians, for her first teaching position. She 
stood out in sharp contrast to most of his teachers, with her latest- 
fashion clothes and quiet poise. He had given her Oak Grove 
School, eighteen miles from nowhere, with one room and thirty- 


five pupils. 

Now he was arriving for his first routine visitof the year. @ t 
Straggling lines of children threading their way in every direction 
told him that school had just turned out. Nearing the door, he 
paused, struck by the earnestness of two voices coming from with- 
in. 

"But, Miss Johnson, Johnny must be dumb like the kids keep 
sayin. He's been in school two years and still in first grade." 

"Janie, Johnny isn't dumb, but I think I know why he isn't 
learning. Do you remember the test the visiting nurse gave for 
hearing last week? With that test she discovered that Johnny 
doesn't hear but about one-half of what is said to him." 

"Oh that's why he seems dumb! Maybe if the kids knew that 
they would stop picking on him and I wouldn't have to fight so much." 

"Fighting doesn't really help Johnny, does it? However, I 
have a way you can help him." 

"How, Miss Johnson?" 

"Well, the county has a program for helping children with . 
problems like Johnny's. It doesn't cost anything, but we will have * 
to have your parents' okay. You can help me by talking to them 
about it before I come to see them. Could you do that?" 

"Oh, yes, I will." 

"That will be fine. It's nice to see you smiling. You have a 
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very pretty smile, Janie." 37 


Incredulously, "I have?" 

"You certainly have. You must smile more often. Bye, now. 
See you tomorrow." 

"Bye, Miss Johnson." 

There was the sound of footsteps, and a girl of nine or so ap- 
peared in the doorway. She was barefoot and wore a faded print 
dress, but on her face there was a radiant smile. 

Miss Johnson arose hastily from the child's desk as Paul 
entered. ''Mr. Holden! This is a pleasant surprise. I've been 
wanting to see you." 

"I think I know why. I couldn't help overhearing your con- 
verstion with the little girl. You were wonderful with her." 

"Thank you. She is a sweet girl, and very intelligent." 

"I'm going to ask a question that you will probably think im- 
pertinent. Why did you choose this area to teach?" 

"No, I don't think you're impertinent, and I'll tell you. I 
grew up on a mountain very like this and went to a school very like 
this, and a teacher once said, 'Lorry, you have a beautiful smile," 
and opened up a whole new world to me. I chose this area in hopes 
that I could help some of these children to discover and develop 
the great potentialities they possess." 

"I'm very glad you came back." 

"So am I, I feel Ihave come home:' She gathered up a pile 

of arithmetic papers, and the fourth grade's spelling tests. 
"Now, what are we going to do about Johnny's problem?" ##### 


WHAT ARE WE DOING ABOUT JOHNNY'S 


ONTON ORE PROBLEM in our southern moun tain area? 
The incidence of deafness is higher 
among people who lack medical atten- 
tion and whose colds and more serious 
infections often go untreated. 

One of the problems is Eegggpition 
of the problem. Not all teachers are 
as perceptive as Johnny's. 

On the following pages, Dr. Marion 
Young, formerly with the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and now with the 








Cumberland Clinic Foundation in Cross- 
ominte tla ville, Tenn., writes regarding the 
AMERICA causes, recognition, treatment, and 


prevention: Of GOGIMEBE so .o.0:00:4-4:00404: 








An Earache Is ALWAYS Serious 


MARION M. YOUNG, M.D. 


LISTENING AND TALKING are so much a part of our every- 

life that we tend to take them for granted. Those of us with 
normal hearing find it difficult to conceive of a world in which some 
or all of the sounds are blotted out or distorted. 

Children who cannot hear normally cannot learn to talk nor- 
mally. They are apt to appear dull and are often labelled as 
"stupid.'' Because they cannot respond normally to their environ- 
ment and are deprived of the usual give and take with other mem- 
bers of the family and playmates, their social growth is inevitably 
impaired. 

Because of their difficulties in hearing, such children are 
likely to appear somewhat unstable emotionally, often becoming 
overly aggressive, defiant, disobedient, or uncooperative. Some 
children, however, tend to withdraw and to avoid competitive 
situations and group activities. 

It has been found that roughly 5 % of all school children have 
sufficient hearing loss to warrant further study or treatment. 
Exact figures are not available, but it is suspected that the per- 
centage is much higher among our mountain children--as in any 
group which has had inadequate medical care. 

I would like to emphasize the preventive aspect of the prob- 
lem of hearing loss in children. Prevention must begin before the 
child is born. Since the inner ear is fully formed during the first 
four months of fetal life, prevention begins with care during early 
pregnancy. Special precautions must be taken to protect the 
mother against certain virus diseases, particularly German 
measles. In addition, the best of prenatal care is important, 
as well as expert obstetrical care at the time of delivery. Obvi- 
ously such ideal conditions do not always exist. 

After birth, the main causes of deafness are accidents, 
such as blows on the head and foreign objects stuffed into ears; 
virus diseases (especially measles), including the 'common cold;" 
and allergic conditions. 

In the child the Eustachian tube connecting the back of the 
throat and the inner ear is short and straight, and infectious agents 
are more likely to be carried to the inner ear. In allergic con- 
ditions there is likely to be swelling, which prevents necessary 
ventilation of the space behind the ear drums, and makes it pos- 
sible for infections to develop there. Swimming must also be 
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added to the list of agents which can cause ear trouble--usually 
because of dirty water being drawn into the nose and Eustachian 
tubes and thereby reaching the inner ear. 

; Hearing impairment may be sus- 
. pected when a child habitually 
seems more aware of movement 
than sound, 
watches a speaker's lips, 
frowns or wears a strained express- 
ion while listening, 
becomes inattentive, confuses words 
that sound alike, 
articulates inaccurately, 
develops an unusual quality to his voice, 
has phonetic difficulty with spelling. 

Prompt treatment is essential. With the wonders of modern 
medicine, including the many antibiotics and other so-called 
"miracle" drugs, it is possible to prevent many cases of hearing 
loss and deafness. It should be emphasized that an earache is 
always serious and should be treated promptly. And this treat- 
ment should be by a qualified doctor and not home treatment, such 
)) a as the use of ear drops and nose drops. Also, an old maxim well 

worth remembering is that "Nothing smaller than the elbow should 
be put into the ear." 

Where there is already a hearing loss, it is important to 
determine the extent, and take measures to correct or remedy the 
i handicap. In many cases, relatively simple medical treatment can 
be given by any physician. In other cases, simple surgical treat- 
ment, such as tonsillectomy and adenoidectomy, is of great bene- 
fit. There are more complicated surgical procedures which must 
be performed by specialists which can oftentimes bring improve- 
ment, Radium treatment to the naso-pharynx is also being used. 

If none of these procedures proves effective, there are very few 

cases that will not be benefited by a hearing aid. 

Where private means are lacking to obtain the help needed, 
it is usually possible to refer cases to agencies such as the 
Crippled Children's Service. Help is often forthcoming from other 
: organizations such as the Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
» S and from local civic clubs, All states have Speech and Hearing 

Clinics where consultation and remedial treatment is available. 

Information regarding referral can be obtained through the local 

Health Department. Most states also have excellent schools for 

the education and training of the deaf. 

Let's save our children's hearing by preventive measures, 
and salvage young lives for a happier future by restoring, as far 
as possible, the gift of hearing.  ##iti# 
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Peg Pole for Playground 
Gives Climbing Exercise 



































AT A HOME, camp, or school play- 
ground, the game of peg pole will chal- 
lenge the interest of active boys. It is ‘ 
inexpensive and doesn’t take up much ¢ 4 
room, but be sure to allow plenty of 
space for spectators, because it will 
prove popular. 

Obtain a post from 4” to 6” in diam- 
eter and about 10’ long. Bore holes of 
the diameter of an ordinary broom- 
stick 3” deep at varying intervals the 
entire length of the post, which must 
be set firmly in cement. Cut three 
8” pegs from a broomstick, and sand 
to fit easily yet firmly in the holes. Be 
sure to remove all splinters from the 
post, and if possible give it a coat of 
good outdoor paint. Allow the cement 
to set thoroughly before using the 
pole. It is also a good idea to provide 
a layer of sand or sawdust a few 
inches deep around the base. 

Contestants take turns climbing the 
pole by removing the lowest peg and 
placing it in a higher hole as they 
climb. They descend in the same man- 
ner. Competition may be stimulated 
by climbing against time, by requiring 
a number of rotations of the pole while 
climbing, by limiting participants to 
two pegs, and any of a dozen varia- 
tions. The game brings into use mus- 
cles not extensively used in other ac- 
tivities.—ROGER M. WOODBURY. 





Need Net 





Be Costly 


FEW SCHOOL BUDGETS in our mountain area can provide 

costly playground equipment for our children. From time 
to time, MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK has published suggestions on | 
inexpensive equipment which can be constructed by teachers, in- 
terested parents, or even the older children themselves. (See, in 
particular, articles by Charles Kincer and Bard McAllister in e 
issues 3 and 4 of 1953. The Council still has a limited number of 
back copies which may be ordered by interested persons. ) 

Here, with permission from POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly 
we reprint two suggestions for easily-constructed play equipment 
which would especially appeal to active boys. 
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how to make 
a Dollar 


* go a long, LONG way 





BOTH of these play equipment ideas appeared in a single 
issue of POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly. It is our experience that 
there are always many practical ideas for school and home equip- 
ment contained in this magazine. While some of the articles may 
be "over the heads" of schoolchildren, there are many suggestions 
to stimulate young minds and to set young hands to building. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO GIVE A RURAL SCHOOL A 
SUBSCRIPTION ? You can be sure each copy would be read 
and reread many times. For only $l, under a special plan, you 
can send POPULAR SCIENCE for seven months (nearly a school 
year) to any school of your choice. If you do not have a particular 
school in mind, but would like to help in this way, the Council of- 
fice will be glad to suggest possible schools for your choice. 

This is one way to make a dollar go a long, long way! 

® Order through the Council of the Southern Mountains, Box 

2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 


Boys Learn to Bat by Using Novel enemies cee ae 


Boys who are learning to play baseball 
can improve their batting with this baseball 
tee. It also insures better fielding practice 
for their team mates. The materials: An old 
broomstick or rake handle, a %” by %” by 
2” fiexible strip cut from an old tire casing, 
a rubber suction cup, a %” 
bolt 14%” long with nut, a 
1%” slender screw, and 
rubber cement. 

Point one end of the pole 
and notch the other %” 
deep and %” wide. Drill a 
%” hole across the notch 
and through the casing jase 
strip; then cement and bolt 
the latter in the notch. Ce- 
ment the suction cup fast 
atop the strip and reénforce 

Que: the wood screw. 

The pointed end of the tee 
is stuck into the ground to 
any depth to suit the bat- 
ter. For younger boys 3’ 
will be high enough; for old- 
er boys, however, 4’ will 
probably be found a more 
suitable height. 


Reprinted by permission from Popular Science Monthly for September, 1941. 
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Music and Text from Hullabaloo, compiled by Richard Chase, 
and published by Houghton Mifflin. Newly illustrated with 
photos by John Putnam. Drawings by Joshua Tolford. 


THE NOBLE DUKE OF YORK 






































1. 


O, the noble Duke of York, 

he had ten thousand men; 

he led them up to the top of the hill 
and he led them down again. 





Now, when they were up they were up 
and when they were down they were down, 
but when they were only half-way up 

they were neither up nor down. 





O, a-hunting we will go, 
a-hunting we will go! @ 
We'll catch a fox and put ’im in a bo 


and then we'll let him go. 
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FORMATION ™ 


Longways set for five to nine couples. When ten couples wish to play, make 
two five-couple sets. Six couples is just right. To establish the head of any long- 
ways set, promenade counter-clockwise around the room with the men on the 
inside of the promenade ring. Then let one couple lead the others up the middle 
of the room toward the “‘head’’, which is usually where the game leader stands. 
That couple is the head couple. 


STEP 


Walk, or galop sideways, for verse 1. Skip for verses 2 and 3. 


FIGURES 
i 

The head couple walks down the center between the two 
lines, with inside hands joined. They swap hands on the word 
“men,” turning in toward each other, and walk back to place 
at the head. Or, as is shown in the illustration, the head 
couple may galop (“‘sashay”) sideways down the center hold- 
ing hands straight across, hesitate on the word “men” and 
galop back landing in place at the head on the last word 
of verse 1. 


2 


Head couple, with hands joined straight across, swings down 
the center to the bottom place. In swinging, pull back from 
each other through the shoulders, arms bent a little, like a 
piece of spring-stecl, not stiffened out. Help each other; 
balance your weights between you so you can really swing 
each other. Swing clockwise! Just imagine you are swinging 
on a big clock face, and look down and see which way the 
clock goes. Use the whole verse for this swinging, 16 beats. 
No hurry! And when you come to the last line raise an arch 
at the foot of the set. 


3: 


Promenade: All the other couples, who are turned now to 
face the head, join inside hands ready to skip around on the 
men’s side of the set: the leading couple turns short to the 
left, skips straight down the room, and just below the arch 
turns left again, while all follow, come under the arch, and 
skip back up the center to places. Stand back in two lines 
again so the next round can start. 








44 


Extra lines to sing for the third line in verse 3 while the last couples are coming 
under the arch: 


cS & 


We'll catch a fish and put ’im in a dish.... 
We'll catch a goat and put ‘im in a boat.... 
We'll catch a mouse and put ’im in a house... . 





These extra animals were made up by boys in the fifth and sixth grades in Warwick 
County, Virginia. As you play you, too, might try making up extra rhymes for this 
place in the game, especially when you do it the last time making the long set of 
arches. See next page. 
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: Piano setting by Hilton Rufty 
Al quietly 





A2 more lively 





— oe 


A3 very lively ¢ TT 2" 





repeat until all 
ate through arch 
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The next head couple now leads off with verse 1. Pause just before verse 1 each 
time so the next couple can get ready. Play it over until the last couple has its 
turn. Then, on the last time with verse 3, each couple makes an arch in turn 

Mebove the first arch until the last couple in the promenade comes under all the 
arches and makes the last arch at the head. This ends the game. On the promen- 
ade you may, of course, do it the regular way with crossed hands, as in part A 
of “Turn the Glasses Over.” 





This is like a real figure-dance. It was put together from two games in one 
f Cecil Sharp’s books, “Hunting We Will Go” and “Dame Get Up.” 

e Several customs in good country-dancing can be mastered in this easy game: 
1. how to poise on the word “men” without stopping and shoot back again to 
land at the head place exactly at the end of the verse, 2. how to get a good 
balanced swing with your partner — how to swing without throwing her off 
her feet!, 3. how not to hurry in swinging down the center but to do it just 
right so you land at the foot of the set just at the end of verse 2, 4. how to get 
ready just a beat ahead of verse 3 so that the whole set can push off all together 
just as verse 3 starts. Good control and good timing make all folk games real 


fun. 
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Mr. Lee's Geranium 


HELEN GALBREATH 





I DON'T KNOW WHY we called him ''Mr."" Lee. He was a 

young man in his eariy twenties, and we generally called these 
"boys" by their first names. But Mr. Lee was different. There 
was a depth of sadness in his big brown eyes that no amount of 
laughter and teasing could penetrate. He was a "lung" case, and 
the doctors had told him it was hopeless. He had been brought to 
Uplands as a last resort, and he knew it. 

That was in the early days before Van Dyck Hospital had been 
built in Pleasant Hill, so TB cases were kept on the wide screened 
veranda of Cumberland General. Most of the patients there were 
gay and cheerful, and they loved the keen, clear mountain air and 
the view of pines and hemlocks on the green terrace. Some who 
were on the way to recovery spent the long summer evenings 
strolling about the grounds, inspecting the feeding stations they h 
set up for the birds, or watching their pet squirrels gambol on the 
lawn. They talked with the nurses and other patients about their 
homes and families, and often the air was filled with laughter. 

But none of this joy and good fellowship seemed to penetrate 
the little corner where Mr. Lee lay silent and speechless through 
the beauty of the springtime and the drowsy days of summer. 

Autumn came and the maples were aflame, and there was a 
radiance and a tang in the air that made even the sickest of the 
patients lift up his head with new life and hope. But Mr. Lee turned 
his head to the wall and saw none of it. 

The doctors and nurses were in despair. What could they do 
to shake this lethargy? For Uplands was always a place of joy and 
faith, and under the guidance of the Doctor Woman (Dr. May C. 
Wharton) they would never admit that any case was hopeless. 

So they put their heads together, searching for some new idea, 

some new way of reaching Mr. Lee and arousing his interest. It 
was Miss Adshead, with her love of the brown earth and of growin 
things, who made the suggestion. 

Out in the driveway she had seen an old tin can, thrown 
there by someone who had decided it was time to discard a useless 
article. In it were the shriveled remains of what had once been a 
geranium. Miss Adshead picked it up and examined it thoughtfully. 
Like Mr. Lee, it seemed a hopeless thing, dead and worthless. 
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47 
But perhaps there might yet be life in it. She took it to the porch 
and placed it on Mr. Lee's bedside table, 

"Mr. Lee," she said, 'I found this geranium out in the drive- 
way. It looks dead, but I believe that if someone could work with 
it, and give it a little love and care, it would bloom again in the 
spring. Couldn't you help? We need some life and color in the hos- 
pital, but the nurses are so busy. What do you say?" 

Mr. Lee looked thoughtfully at the roots which she had dumped 
out of the can. "Well," he said at length, 'Might be if someone'd 
bring in some good dirt, I might do something with it. Wouldn't 
hurt to try.'' And he put out a loving finger to the hard, dry roots. 

Someone did bring the earth, and kept water nearby especially 
for Mr. Lee's geranium. And that plant did something for Mr. Lee. 
As he carefully replanted it, letting the good black earth sift through 
his fingers, a little spark of life seemed to light up his worn frame. 
1 
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He began to talk to other patients, and to compare notes on their ex- 
periences with plants. 

Anxiously he watched for some sign of life, and when a little 
green shoot appeared one day in early spring, the glad news spread 
throughout the entire hospital. Everyone offered advice, and every- 
one joined in watching the growth of Mr. Lee's geranium. As the 
slender stem rose, Mr. Lee placed it in the sunshine on the ledge 
by his bed, and as the plant grew, so did his strength. The whole 
hospital held its breath, watching the two-fold miracle. 

Then came summer and the June morning when the first pink 
bloom appeared. That was a Red Letter Day for Mr. Lee, as he 
laughed aloud in his pride and excitement. That was the day when 
the doctor stopped to admire the plant, and told Mr. Lee he had 
special news for him. He had improved so much that he might join 
some of his fellow patients under the trees that evening, if he did 
not stay up too long. 

But that is not the end of the story. Before the summer was 
over the geranium had spread out and upwards and there were forty 
pink blooms on it! Everyone who visited the hospital was taken to 








48 
see Mr. Lee's geranium, and all declared they had never seen its 


equal. It was at the height of its glory when the county fair was 

held in the fall, and someone suggested that it be taken there and 
placed on exhibit. Back it came with a fine blue ribbon, and Mr. 
Lee almost strutted with pride. 4 


And the story has a perfect ending, for not much later the doc- 
tors gave Mr. Lee a clean bill of health. The disease had been 
checked, and out of the hospital he marched with his geranium. 

Yes, miracles do happen! Wesawthem at Uplands. ##### 





Helen Galbreath, the Publicity Director for Uplands Sanatorium, 
heard the story of Mr. Lee from Miss Alice Adshead, long-time worker 
extraordinary at Uplands and companion to ‘‘Dr. May” Wharton (see re- 
view of Dactor Woman of the Cumberlands in M.L.& W. no. 3, 1957). The 
story first appeared in ‘Uplands News," Uplands Sanatorium is 
located in Pleasamt Hill, Tennessee, on the Cumberland Platem. 
Illustrator of the story is Mr. Lee Roy Roberson, of Maryville, Tenn. 
This is the first appearance of this artist's work in our pages. 














THE HEALTH COMMITTEE of the Council wishes to remind 
readers that it will again offer a number of scholarships to students 
interested in training for service in the field of health and medicine. 
If you know a worthy young person who wishes to become an X-ray 
or laboratory technician, a nurse, occupational therapist, dental 
technician, or doctor's secretary, write to the Council office for 
more complete details. ##### 


THE FRIENDS OF KENTUCKY LIBRARIES organization an- 
nounces that it is offering a $500 scholarship to a student of ubrary@® 
science, either graduate or undergraduate. The grantee must agre 
to work for at least two years in a public library in Kentucky after 
receiving his or her degree. Some smaller amounts are also avail- 
able to aid other students of library science. Write to Mrs. George 
Gray, 2023 Cherokee Parkway, Louisville, Kentucky. ##### 
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Chancel, Inc. 


DID YOU KNOW that there is a special service available for 
anyone interested in using recorded music in church services? 
Chancel, Inc. is a non-profit organization designed to assist 
churches and other groups in the effective use of sacred recorded 
music in worship. A basic membership costs five dollars a year 
and includes counsel on useful records and playing equipment, pre- 
paration of a basic library of records obtainable through Chancel, 
Inc. , with an analysis sheet added to every record sent out, telling 
how the whole record and each separate band of music on it can be 
used effectively in worship and meditation; a subscription to the 
GUILD Letter, devoted to discussion of the various aspects of this 
use of recorded music. Other forms of membership are also 
available which include much more complete service. If you are 
interested in joining, write to Chancel Inc., P.O. Box 21, Rye, 








) ] New York. ##/## 
IF YOU HAVE EVER SUNG WITH JOE JONES, 
S O GC) at a Council conference or other meeting, 
the little collection of spirituals which he 
mM 's has complied will need no further recom- 
mendation! Show Me the Way contains both 


some well-known spirituais and many ''new'"' 


th od ones which he has collected in his work as 
a Sunday School missionary for the Presby- 

LJ a 4 terian Church, U.S.A. Published with the 
Cooperative Recreation Service, Inc., this 
little book costs only 25 cents. Order from 


the Rev. J.T. Jones, 2112 West Trade St. , 
Charlotte, N.C. ##### 


Did you know that... 


THE BANK OF AMERICA will supply, free of charge, large 
) two-color posters representing various countries of the world? 
These can work wonders in adding color and interest to the walls of 
a schoolroom or a recreation room, The posters are reproductions 
of pictures used by the Bank in its current advertisements, but 
bear no writing other than the name of the country represented, 
Requests for a set of four should be addressed to the Travelers' 
Cheque Dept. , The Bank of America, San Francisco, California. 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


AND 
METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


Dept. M. 129 South St., Boston 1l, Mass. 
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Community Adviser Joins Council Staff 


MR. MILTON OGLE, former Treasurer of the Council of 
} & the Southern Mountains, has been named as Community 
Resources Development Counselor. This new position was 
created by a gift from the Appalachian Fund. 

Mr. Ogle, a graduate of Berea College, was formerly a 
teacher in the North Carolina public schools, and more recently 
Superintendent of the Berea College Broomcraft Student Industry. 
Mrs. Ogle, the former Mary Garrett, also attended Berea 
College. The Ogles have a three-year-old son, Tommy. 

Mr. Ogle will be available throughout the Appalachian 
mountain area to counsel and advise local leaders on their com- 
munity development problems, 
He will help communities to 
organize and refer them to 
other agencies from which 
they can get help. He will 
also complete a study of 
communities which have 

a been successful in develop- 
ment and in getting new 
industries. 

Interested communi- 
ties should write to Mr. Ogle 
in care of the Council office. 
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BILLY EDD WHEELER 


The Board of Directors of the Council of the Southern 
Mountains has announced the hiring of Robert Connor as public re- 
lations director and editor of Council publications. 

Besides editing Mountain Life & Work magazine, Mr. 

Connor will edit folklore editions and other mountain material @ 
published by the Council. He will handle photography and promo- 
tion , including the promotion of literacy material to aid adults of 
low reading attainment. 

Bob Connor succeeds editor Chad Drake, who has served on 
a part-time, volunteer basis since 1950 (with a year out for study 
in Denmark), and has resigned now to continue his graduate studies. 

Bob and his wife, Phyllis, came to Berea from Cincinnati in 
October, 1956, to work for Wilderness Road. In Cincinnati, Bob 
worked for the Crosley Corporation and was a free lance photogra- 
pher. At the close of World War II, while in Germany, he ran a 
photography laboratory as his U.S. military assignment. 

Bob is also a musician. He earned his Bachelor of Music 
degree from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and later did 
postgraduate work there and at the University of Cincinnati. 

These things Bob has done. What he will do in the mountains, 
via his camera, the magazine, and his personality will, I think, be 
significant. For Bob, with Phyll's support, has a way of becomi 
100% involved in what he is doing. He appreciates mountain peopl 
and is enthusiastic about their great potential. #ii#i## 
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Youth officers for the Kentucky region of the Council of the 
Southern Mountains include:(left to right) Bernice Webb, of Henderson 
Settlement School, President; Ray Preston Biggerstaff, of Caney Jr. 
College, Vice President; Portia Roark, Red Bird School, Secretary. 


April Regional Meet 
To Feature Handicraft Exhibit@ 





SCHOOLS, CENTERS, AND INDIVIDUALS planning to at- 

tend the Kentucky Regional Meeting of the Council of the 
Southern Mountains on Saturday, April 4, are reminded of the 
invitation to prepare crafts items for the exhibit which will be a 
part of the spring gathering. The meeting will be held at 
Annville Institute, Annville, Kentucky. 

The crafts exhibit was voted at the fall regional meeting, 
held at Pine Mountain Settlement, last October. At this meeting 
the key speakers were Mr. E. P. Hilton, of the Department of 
Education in Frankfort,and Mr. William Weisman, of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development. Devotions at the meeting were 
led by the Rev. Gerald Klinefelter, of the Red Bird Mission. 

A pleasant feature of the conference was the special music 
provided by members of the talented Felde family, now of Pine 








Mountain. e 

Officers elected for the year 1958-9 were President, Mr. 
Roy Walters, of Berea; Vice President, the Rev. Gerald Kline- 
felter; and Secretary, Mrs. Roy Walters. HHH 
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X marks the spot 
where our Youth Section 
used to be. 

Since no young people 
sent contributions 

and no older people 
wrote articles for 

young people, 

the Youth Section is dying 
of malnutrition. 
Whether it starves 

or revives depends on 
YOU — 
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Wisecarver, Sue Carr, AIs For Apple, novel cookbook, No. 3p. 28. 
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He Carves a Way of Life, profile of W.P. Smith, Chad Drake, illus. No 3 


be 


pp. 37-39. 
Henderson “ Pretties’’ Made From Mountain Materials, Mardi Drake, illus. 
]  ) No. 4 pp. 46-48. 


Pattern of a Dream, review by Helen Dingman of Gift of the Hills, by 
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Penland'’s International Party, Lucy Morgan, illus. No. 1 pp. 5-7. 
Crowell, Grace Noll, Full-Blown Hearts, poen, No. 2p. BD. 
Davenport, Dwight, The Wanderer, poem, No. 1 p. 57. 
0 Dingman, Helen, review of Gift of the Hills, Lucy Morgan & L. Blythe, No. 3p. 29. 
Dober, Virginia, Shakespeare Is Losing, No. 1 pp. 21-22. 
Doctor Womam of the Cumberlands, May Cravath Wharton, reviewed in No. 3 p. 28. 
Drake, Chad, Foreword to Mountain Dooryards, Goodale, quoted in No. 3 p. 30. 
He Carves a Way of Life, illus. No. 3 pp. 37-39. 
...Next to Godliness, illus. No. 1 pp. 25-26. 
The Recession Is Far From Over in the Southern Mountains, No.4 pn %-37. 
Review of The Frontier Mind, Arthur Moore, in No. 2 pp. 49-50. 
Drake, Richard B. & Wray, Frank J., The Appalachian Scholar, No. 3 pp. 21-22. 
DRAVA 
The Everlasting Light, Easter drama, Billy ddd Wheeler, No. 1 pp. 43-53. 
Summer Drana in the Appalachims, No. 2 pp. 7-8. 
Dustin, David, “Good Sanmaritms” Lift Literacy Level, illus. No. 3 pp. 46-50. 
‘J ® ...Part of the Nation”, report on the 46th annual conference of the Council 
illus. No. 2 pp. 37-44. 
East Wind, Sarah Read Goodale, poem, illus. No. 4p. 29. 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Action Prograns for Eastern Kentucky, publication of Ky. Dept. of Economic 
Development, reviewed by Herbert H. Akers, No. 1 p. 34. 
Agencyitis, James L. Patton (Rural Devel. Program) No. 3 pp. 8-9. 
Grape Growing Pays, illus. No. 4p. 34. 
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Seven Counties Talk Mutual Problems, (NE Georgia) No 3 p. 9. 


EDUCATION 
Is Your School o Community School? illus. No. 3 pp. 12-14. 
Private Secondary Schools in Southeastern Kentucky, study by Roy N. 
Walters, reviewed by Ed Harrill in No.1 pp. 34-35. 
Writing for Easy Reading Isn't Easy, report on Oouncil’s Clear wich 
for Easy Reading Workshop, Marilyn Estridge, illus. No. 4 pp. 30-31. 
Emst, Harry, A Contemporary Classic, review of Neither Black Nor White, 
Dykeman & Stokely, No. 4 pp. 41-42. 
Folk Arts Thrive in West Virginia Schools, illus. No. 2 pp. 5-6. 
Estridge, Marilyn, Writing for Easy Reading Isn't Easy, workshop report, illus. | 








No. 4 pp. 30-31. 
Everlasting Light, The, Billy Hid Wheeler, Easter drama, No. 1 pp. 43-53. 
Farmer, Colleen, Fun Night at McKee, illus, No 3 pp. 55-56. 
Ferguson, Robert H., Conservation Is a Personal Matter, No. 3 pp. 10-11. 
FOLK ARTS 
Folk Arts Thrive in West Virginia Schools, Harry Ernst, illus.No. 2 pp.5-6. 
Folk Music at Hindman, Raymond K. McLain, illus. No. 2 pp. 13-17. 
FOLK TALES , collected by Leonard Roberts: 
Jonis and the Gimt's Girl, ‘ilJus. No. 3 pp. 33-36. 
King's Well, The, illus, No. 1 pp. 14-19. 
Witch Doctor, The, illus. No. 2 pp. 10-12. 
Washington, D.C. Offers Many Resources for Study of the Folk Arts, Helen 
Bullard Krechniak, No. 2 pp. 45-46. 
West Virginia Festival Sparks New Interest in Folk Arts, illus. No.4 p. e s 
Folk School Adds a Course and a Staff Member, illus, No. 2p. 22. 
Forestry Development in Appalachia, M. J. Williamson, illus. No 1 pp. 8-13. 
Foster, L. H. Assessment of Race Relations--1957, No. 2 pp. 47-48. 
Foster, Marie Moody, Help People to Help Themselves, illus. No. 4 pp. 48-49. 
Full-Blown Hearts, poem by Grace Noll Crowell, No. 2p. 30. 
Get Your Polio Shots Now!, playlet by Timothy Wiggins, M.D., No. 4 pp. 32-33. 
Giffin, Roscoe, Newcomers From the Southern Mountain Region, study reviewed 
in No. 1p. 35. 
God's Presence, poem by Mary Brewer, illus. No. 1p. 23, 
Goodale, Dora Read, The Bleeding Heart, poem, illus. No. 3p. 31. 
East Wind, poem, illus No. 4p. QB. 
‘Good Samaritans" Lift Literacy Level, David Dustin, illus. No. 3 pp. 46-50. 
Grape Growing Pays, illus. No. 4p. 34. 
Hanley, Carl, Inner-City Church Ministers to Migrants, illus. No. 3 pp. 42-44. 
Hargrove, Gladys, report to Sigma Phi Gamma Sorority on 46th annual Council 
conference, No. 2p. 17. 
Harrill, Ed, review of Private Secondary Schools in Southeastern Kentucky, Roy 
Walters, in No. 1 pp. 34-35, 


@EALTA AND MEDICINE @ 
Better Health for Mountain Mothers, Louise Hutchins. illus. No. 3 pp. 1 
Doctor Woman of the Cumberlands, autobiography, May Cravath Wharton, re- 


viewed in No. 3p. 28. 
Get Your Polio Shots Now!, easy reading playlet, Timothy Wiggins, No. 4 
pp. 32-33. 
Scholarships for Study in Health Fields, \\illman Massie, No. 1 pp. 27-28. 
Scholarship Winners Announced, illus. No. 4p. 56. 
Vitanins Needed, No. 3p. 15 
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He Carves a Way of Life, Chad Drake, profile of W.P. Smith, ill. No.3 pp. 37-39. 
Help Birds to Weather the Winter, illus, No. 4 pp. 60-61. 
Help People to Help Themselves, Marie Moody ster, illus. No. 4 pp. 48-49. 
Henderson “‘ Pretties'’ Made From Mountain Materials, Mardi Drake, ill. No.4 pp. 46-48. 
Holdredge, Gene, Things That Unite Us, review of Bright Future by James McLeod 
Carr, No. 4p. 42. 
How Do You Sell Your Timber? Stumpage or Logs? easy reading article prepared by 
Norris B Woodie from article by B.C.Cobb, TVA, illus., No. 2 pp. 23-25. 
Hutchins, Louise, Better Health for Mountain Mothers, illus. No. 3 pp. 16-20. 
Hutchins, William J., tribute to, by May B Snith in The Mountains Lose Two 
Friends, illus, No. 2p. 19. 
If I Were Seventeen Again, Jesse Stuart, illus. No. 4 pp. 52-56. 
Jones, Loyal, The Mountain, No. 2 p. 54. 
Jonis and the Giant's Girl, folktale collected by Leonard Roberts, No.3 pp. 33-36. 
Kelling, Furn, Celebrate Watch Night in Your Church, No. 4 pp. 58-59. 
King's Well, The, folktale collected by Leonard Roberts, illus. No. 1 pp. 1419. 
Kirlin, Betty, Concentrate on the Possibilities, illus. No. 4 pp. 21-23. 
Krechniak, Helen Bullard, Washington, D.C. Offers Many Resources for Study of the 
Folk Arts, No. 2 pp. 45=46. 
Lambert, Warren, Over Mountain Trails, No. 2 pp. 58-61. 
LITERACY (see also Mountain Reader) 
Bible Society Publishes ‘‘ Easy Reading” Scriptures, sample page, No. 3p. 45. 
“Good Samaritans" Lift Literacy Level, David Dustin, illus. No. 3 pp. 46-50. 
Writing for Easy Reading Isn't Easy, workshop report, Marilyn Estridge, 
illus. No. 4 pp. 30-31. 
McLain, Raymond K., Folk Music at Hindmm, illus, No. 2 pp. 13-17. 
Massie, Willman, Scholarships for Study in Health Fields, No. 1 pp. 27-28. 
Matthews, Dorothy, Sunday on the Inside, illus. No. 4 pp. 44-45. 
Miller, James Wayne, The Lily, No. 1 pp. 54-56. 
Morgan, Lucy C., Penland's International Party, illus. No. 1 pp. 5-7. 
Morgan, Lucy and Blythe, Legette, Gift From the Hills, reviewed by Helen Dingman 
in N. 3p. B. 
Mountain, The, Loyal Jones, No. 2p. 54. 
Mountains Lose Two Friends, The, P. F. Ayer and May B. Smith, illus. No. 2 pp. 18-19. 
MOUNTAIN READER (easy reading articles) 
Don't Shoot a Friend, (hawks & owls) illus. No. 1 pp. 36-39. 
Get Your Polio Shots NOW!, playlet by Timothy Wiggins, No. 4 pp. 32-33. 
How Do You Sell Your Timber? Stumpage or Logs?, Norris Wodie, from original 
article by B.C.Cobb, TVA, illus. No 2 .pp. 23-25. 
MUSIC 
Folk Music at Hindnm, Raymond Md.ain, illus. No. 2 pp. 13-17. 
Now the Holly Bears the Berry, (St. Day carol) illus. No 4 pp. 16-17. 


The Plucked Dulcimer, John Putnam, illus. No. 4 pp. 7-13. 
New Year's Eve--A Christian Opportunity, Charlotte & Paul Reynolds, No.4 pp. 19-2. 


Newcomers from the Southern Mountain Region, Roscoe Giffin, analytical study 


reviewed in No. 1p. 35. 
“|Next to Godliness", Chad Drake, editorial, illus. No. 1 pp. 25-26. 


Now the Holly Bears the Berry, St. Day carol, illus. No. 4 m. 16-17. 
Odets, Clifford, When Thomas Wl fe Went Home Again, illus. No. 4 pp. 26-28. 
Ogden, Jess, tribute to hy P.F. Ayer in The Mountains lose Tw Friends, illus. 


No. 2p. 18. 
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Old Fox, Alvin Boggs, story, 
Over Mountain Trails, Warren Lambert, (Billy Phillip’s ride) No. 2 pp. 3-61. 


illus. No. 2 pp. 27-. 


‘“...Part of the Nation." David Dustin, 


report of 46th annual conference, 


of Qouncil of Southern Mts., 


illus. No. 2 pp. 37-44. 


Patton, James L., Agencyitis, digest of an address given before Ky. 
regional conference, April ’58, No. 3 pp. 8-9. 
Penland's International Party, Lucy Morgan, illus. No. 1 pp. 5-7. 
Plucked Dulcimer, The, John Putnam, Illus. No. 4 pp. 7-13. 
POEMS 
Ballad Gatherer, 


Billy Edd Wheeler, illus. No. 3 pp. 58-59. 
East Wind, Sarah Read Goodale, illus. No. 4p. 29. 
Full-Blown Hearts, Grace Noll Crowell, No. 2 p. 30. 

God's Presence, Mary Brewer, illus. No. 1p. 23. 
Wanderer, The, Dwight Davenport, No. 1 p. 57. 

Putnam, John, The Plucked Dulcimer, illus. No. 4 pp. 7-13. 

Race Rel ations--1957, An Assessment of, L. H. Foster, excerpt from 44th /An- 
nual Report to the American People on Developments in Race Relations, 
Tuskegee Institute, No. 2 pp. 47-48 

Recession is Far From Over in the Southern Mountains, The, Chad Drake, No.4 p. 36. 

RECREATION 
Appalachian Holiday, illus. No. 3 pp. 23-27. 

Concentrate on the Possibilities, Betty Kirlin, illus. No. 4 pp. 21-23. 
Folk Arts Thrive in W. Va. Schools, Harry Ernst, illus, No. 2 pp. 5-6. 

Fun Night at McKee, Colleen Farmer, illus. No. 3 pp. 55-56. 

Introducing Priscilla Baldwin, Smith Oollege rec. interne, illus. No.2 &® 
Recreation Materials Available, No. 1p. 19. 

Roman Soldiers, Richard Chase, game for boys, illus, No. 1 pp. 2-33. 
Suzanne and the Young‘uns, report by Oouncil recreator, No. 2 pp. 55-57. 

Red Bird Skyhooks, illus. No. 4p. 18. 

RELIGION 
Bible Society Publishes “ Easy Reading"’ Scriptures, No. 3 p. 45. 
Celebrate Watch Night in Your Church, Furn Kelling, No. 4 pp. 58-59. 
Inner-City Church Ministers to Migrants, Carl Hanley, ill. No.3 pp. 42-44. 
New Year's Eve--A Christi Qpportunity, Charlotte and Paul Reynolds, 

No. 4 pp. 19-2). 

Roberts, Leonard, see FOLK TALES 

Roma Soldiers, Richard Chase, folk game, illus. No. 1 pp. 28-33. 

Rural School Improvement Project Report, quiz sheet from, Is Your School A 
Community School?, No. 3p. 12 

Scarbrough, George, Christmas Was a Long Train, story, illus. No. 4 pp. 14-15. 

Scholarships for Study in Health Fields, Willman Massie, No. 1 pp. 27-28. 

Shakespeare Is Losing, Virginia Dober, No. 1 pp. 21-22. 

She's “Pennywise” on the Press, Betsy Morris, reprint of column from Knoxville 
News-Sentinel on Dorothy Nace Tharpe, No. 3 p. 41. 

Sigma Phi Gamma Sorority, report to, by International President, Gladys Hargr 
on 46th annual conference of the Council, No. 2p. 17. 

Singers Fntertain Conference, Washington College Academy sextet, illus. No. 2 p. 57. 

Southern Appalachian Studies, W. D. Weatherford, No. 2 pp. 31-32. 

Southern Union Orgmizes First, illus. No. 2p. 53. 
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STORIES 

Christmas Was a Long Train, George Scarbrough, illus. No. 4 pp. 14-15. 

The Lily, James Wayne Miller, No. 1 pp. 54-56. 

Old Fox, Alvin Boggs, illus. No. 2 pp. 27-30. 
Stuart, Jesse, If I Were Seventeen Again, illus. No. 4 pp. 52-56. 
Sunday on the Inside, Dorothy Matthews, illus. No. 4 pp. 44-45. 
Suzanne and the Young‘uns, Suzanne Camp, Recreator’s report, No. 2 pp. 55-57. 
Tharpe, Dorothy Nace, article on, She's “Pennywise"’ on the Press, Betsy Morris, 


reprint of column from Knoxville News-Sentinel, No. 3p. 41. 
Thomas Wolfe, Asheville’s Famous Son, illus. No. 4p. 25. 
Weatherford, W. D. , Southern Appalachia Studies, No. 2 pp. 31-32. 
Weaver, Emma, Crafts in the Southern Highlads, reviewed in No. 3p. 28. 
West Virginia Festival Sparks New Interest in Folk Arts, illus. No. 4 pp. 38-39. 
Wheeler, Billy Edd, Ballad Gatherer, poem, illus. No. 3 pp. 58-59. 
The Everlasting Light, aster drama, No. 1 pp. 43-53. 
When Thomas Wolfe Went Home Again, Clifford Odets, illus. No. 4 pp. 26-28. 
Williamson, M. J., Forestry Development in Appalachia, illus. No. 1 pp. 8-13. 
Wisecarver, Sue Carr, A Is For Apple, reviewed in No. 3p. 28. 
Witch Doctor, The, folktale collected by Leonard Roberts, illus. No. 2 pp. 10-12. 
Writing for Easy Reading Isn't Easy, Marilyn Estridge, workshop report, illus. 
No. 4 pp. 30-31. 
Wray, Frank J. and Drake, Richard B., The Appalachim Scholar, No. 3 pp. 21-22, 
YOUTH 
The Challenge of Citizenship, Robbie Parsons, Washington citizenship con- 
ference report, illus. No. 4p. 57. 
Fun Night at McKee, Colleen Farmer, illus. No. 3 pp. 55-56. 
Girl, 14, Plats Pine Trees to Earn College Expenses, No. 3 p. 57. 
If I Were Seventeen Again, Jesse Stuart, illus. No. 4 pp. 52-56. 
The Lily, James Wayne Miller, a story, No.1 pp. 54-56. 
Singers Entertain Conierence, washington College Academy sextet, No. 2 p.57. 
Scholarship Winners Announced, illus. No. 4p. 56. 
Southern Union Orgmizes First, illus. No. 2p. 53. 
The Wmderer, Dwight Davenport, poem, No. 1p. 57. 





Revised Edition of 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 


The National Directory of Sources of Supply for all crafts— 
invaluable to crafts workers, teachers,’ occupational therapists, 
vocational directors, recreation leaders, Boy and Girl Scout 
leaders, churches, schools, institutions, and hospitals. 





35¢ per copy—in coin or stomps. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 
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March 21-27 


April 3 & 4 


April 13-15 


April 15-19 


April 16-19 


April 23-25 


May 6-10 


June 8-- 
July 3 

July 6-- 
August 1 


June 16-27 


June 29- 
July 11 


COMING EWVENTS 


14th Kentucky Recreation Workshop, Ky. Dam 
Village. Write to Mrs. J. T. Brookshire, Box 
209, Hardinsburg, Ky. & 
Kentucky Folk Festival, University of Kentucky. 
Write Miss Lovaine Lewis, Dept. of Physical 
Education, U. of Ky. , Lexington, Ky. 


National Recreation Assoc. , Southern District 
Conference, Oglebay State Park, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Write Bob Kresge, City Building, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


"Six Weeks of Spring in Five Days" - nature 
study tourin Blue Ridge and Smoky Mountains, 
sponsored by Huckleberry Mountain Workshop. 
Write Miss Evelyn G. Haynes, Route 2, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Mountain Folk Festival, affiliated with the g 
Country Dance Society of America. Write Miss 
Ethel Capps, Box 287, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Sth Annual Spring Wildflower Pilgrimage, Great 
Smoky Mts. National Park. Field trips and 
photographic tours, motorcades. Write the 
Chamber of Commerce, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


National Folk Festival, Coliseum, Nashville, 
Tenn. Write Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, 1100 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


Berea College Crafts Workshop. Two four- 
week sessions. Presented by Arts and Indus- 
trial Arts Depts. Write Dir. of Admissions, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


"Short Course" at the John C. Campbell Folk = 
School, Brasstown, N.C. Write to Georg 
Bidstrup, Director. 

Crafts Course, John C. Campbell Folk School, 

(see above) 














é 
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June 28 "Singing on the Mountain," at Grandfather 


Mountain. Write Miss Lou Harshaw, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Asheville, N.C. 


June 28- Huckleberry Workshop in the creative arts. 
August 28 Write Miss Evelyn G. Haynes, Huckleberry 
Workshop, Route 2, Hendersonville, N.C. 


July 13-17 30th Annual Rural Ministers' Summer School, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Write Dr. Don- 
ald R. Fessler, Dir. , c/o Extension Service, 
V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 


July 20-31 Folk Arts Workshop, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, John Putnam, Dir. Write Dir. of 
Summer School, A. S. T. C., Boone, N.C. 


12th Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern 


duly 27-31 Highland Handicraft Guild, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


August 2-14 Workshop in Children's Literature. Write Miss 
Beulah Campbell, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, N.C. 


August 10-21 Workshop in Clear Writing for Easy Reading, 
write the Council of the Southern Mountains. 


talent needed 


The Frontier Nursing Service needs a SOCIAL 
SERVICE SECRETARY. For full information, write 
to Miss Agnes Lewis, Wendover, Kentucky. 


The Hindman Settlement School is looking 
for a RECREATION DIRECTOR. Write 
for information to Raymond McLain, 
Jr., Director, Hindman Settlement 
School, Hindman, Kentucky. 








If you would like to subscribe to this magazine, fill in 
your name and address on the form below and send with 
$1.00 to the Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc. 
Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 











THE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC.,works to share the best 
traditions and human resources of the Appalachian South with the 
rest of the nation. It also seeks to help meet some of the social, 
educational, spiritual,and cultural needs peculiar to this mountain 
territory. It works through and with schools, churches, medical 
centers and other institutions, and by means of sincere and able 
individuals both within and outside the area. 

--Participation is invited on these bases-- 

Student membership $1. 50 

Active individual membership $ 3.00 to 4.00 

Supporting membership 5.00 to 24.00 

Sustaining membership 25.00 or more 

Institutional membership 5.00 or more 


--Subscriptions to MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK included in all memberships--- 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








(Please detach and mail to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky.) 


For Members: 


According to our records, 
your membership and/or 
subscription appears to 
have expired as indicated. 
We are continuing to send 
you current issues in the 
belief that you do not 
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corner is 
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NOT turned hear from you? 


up, you are 
up to date. 








